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AFGHAN SONG. 
RENDERED INTO ENGLISH BY FANNY RAYMOND RITTER. 


She. I am the chasm whose hidden ground 

Timorous hunter shall never sound; 

How canst thou measure those depths profound ? 
I am the rains that, descending, sweep 
Interspace, fissure, and channel steep ; 

I will awaken thine echoing deep! 


He. 


Iam a poniard, I dazzle or smite; 

I am a serpent, as sage as slight; 

I am the teeth of the topmost height! 
Feint, that defends from the dagger blow, 
Knowledge that baffles the snake, I know; 
Paths round the uppermost peak may go! 


She. 


He. 


Seek not thy wandering way to wend 

Up where no chamois yet dared ascend; 

Over pine summits my branches bend! 

T am the silvery flakes that rest 

Wrapt in the folds of the snow-cloud’s breast; 
I will repose on thy lofty crest! 


She. 


I am the motionless mountain mere, 
Century-fettered by frost-chains drear ; 
Hope not to breathe in mine atmosphere! 
I am the beams of the burning sun, 
Warming to life all I shine upon; 

I will enkindle that heart of stone! 


Gate of the garden of Paradise, 

Haughty as Khyber, my heart defies 

Open approach or astute surprise! 

Love, dauntless daughter of rock and snow, — 
Love strong as mine will the power bestow 
Hearts proud as Khyber to win, sweet foe! 


She. 


He. 


a 
ETELKA GERSTER IN BERLIN. 
(Translated from Die Gegenwart, May, 1877.) 
Bertin has just had, at the close of winter, 


a great and unexpected pleasure. At the 
present hour, can be made the rare, supremely 


[ ; . 

jusual Italian opera companies, such as have 
| been accustomed to favor us for many years, 
'would appear at Kroll’s Theatre. Every one 


‘| knows what is generally to be expected from | 


such a company. 


| 

“ Sie war nicht in dem Thal geboren, 
Man wusste nicht woher sie kam, 

Und schnell war ihre Spur verloren, 
Sobald sie von uns Abschied nahm.”’ 


, 


The “ accomplished artists” outbid each 
other in insignificance. The affair then took 
its natural course. At the first performance, 
three weeks ago, the hall of Kroll’s Theatre 
| was empty; if we except the critics, who in 


ent; only a few of those people had strayed 
in upon whom it depends whether an impres- 
sion is to be made upon the public; and thus 
of this singing company it could almost with 
certainty be prognosticated that it would share 
the fate of its predecessors, and, like the rose, 
would blossom but a day. 

Three weeks later, and in Kroll’s great 
hall not a seat remains unoccupied! Hun- 
dreds and hundreds must turn away from the 
door disappointed and cross; and the privi- 
lege to attend a performance must be paid for, 
by those who are unable to procure tickets in 
the customary way, at prices that remind one 
of the extravagant days of commercial pros- 
perity. The first rows of the parquet are re- 
served for the court, which is represented in 
a completeness only seen on extraordinary 
artistic occasions. The Emperor himself is 
present long beiore the beginning of the per- 
formance, and salutes his guests. All the 
high officers of the court have appeared. The 
gray-haired field-marshal, Moltke, the minis- 
ters, the highest representatives of foreign 
diplomacy and ambassadors, are here; and 
farther in the hall the eye beholds nearly all 
the well-known and renowned persons of the 
capital ; and the name of the so recently en- 
tirely unknown “ artiste,” who sings Lucia, is 
to-day in every mouth! 

The younger people cannot remember ever 
to have seen so sudden and tremendous a 
triumph; the elders, to find a countexpart, 
refer to the first days of Henrietta Sontag, 
Pauline Viardot, and Jenny Lind. The en- 
|tire public is as if electrified. All the pro- 
| fessional critics announce, with a unanimity 





er 


the way of business were obliged to be pres- | 


| growth, it may be materially injured, if not 
| perhaps entirely destroyed. And this anxious 
forethought is fully justified. 

Etelka Gerster is a girl in the bloom of 
‘youth. Her power of voice is in no way re- 
|markable; she does not possess one of those 
| voices that defy the storm, that through their 
|impoving proportions compel universal atten- 
| tion. Her’s has nothing striking, nothing on 
a large seale. It is therefore entirely natural 
(that the directors of both the great German 
| operas, who have had the opportunity to hear 
Friiulein Gerster, have passed this modest and 
| unassuming nature by, without ‘having made 
an attempt to win her for their prominent 

Her lovely and poetic voice 
| corresponds with her appearance : a simple, 
‘sweet face, with intelligent, speaking eyes, 
/modest and maidenly, and no great beauty. 
| Through her entire absence of stage routine 
| (until now she has appeared before no import- 
/ant audience), she shows still in her bearing 
jand gestures a certain want of security and 
'a helplessness which a refined public, already 
| beginning to love the singer, finds charming, 
but which, perhaps, might be otherwise judged 
by a foreign audience, before whom Etelka 
Gerster might now appear with a famous 
name. Her répertoire is still small. : 

Everything indicates that Etelka Gerster’s 
duty toward herself and toward us is: to 
oppose herself steadfastly to all allurements 
that may hereafter arise, and to show herself 
‘firm now amid the temptations of a sudden 
fame. This restraint must be doubly hard 
for her at the present time. She has stepped 
in aday out of complete obscurity into re- 
nown. The nowhere justly appreciated prima 
donna of an insignificant Italian troupe is 
to-day mentioned in one breath with the 
first living artists. The stormy applause 
must have something intoxicating in it, and 
it would be strange if the incense that rises 
to her to-day in thick clouds should not be- 
wilder her senses. But at the same time let 
her make the most earnest efforts, in the 
midst of the turmoil that must seize her, to. 
| preserve for herself some sobriety and delib- 
leration. Let her think of the truth of Vol- 
' taire’s utterance, that there is no heavier bur-’ 
‘den than a suddenly renowned name: “ I] 
[n’est plus Jourd fardeau qu'un nom trop tot 


| . 
establishments. 














consoling, I might almost say exalting, ob-| entirely unexampled, that a wholly unusual, | fameux;” and that she must become strong 


servation, how an honest and sincere good- 
will, in the best sense, such as under ordinary 
circumstances one is fortunate to find in a 
single individual, has suddenly seized a whole 
community. Commonly, through the crowd- 
ing together of individuals, the nobler emo- 
tions are suppressed and the baser are forced 
to the surface ; commonly unkindness, envy, 


divinely-gifted artist has appeared before us, 
furnished by beneficent nature with every gift 
to reach the loftiest heights; and who, under 
judicious direction, and an intelligent appre- 
ciation of her wonderful natural capacity, will 
also reach them. 

The critic’s praise sounds this time quite 
otherwise than when laurels are to be be- 


| not to succumb under this sweet burden. 
| The characteristic of Etelka Gerster’s art 
is, as has already been said, not the imposing, 
| powerful, gigantic; it is the lovely, tender, 
'the maidenly charm. It does not transport, 
lit wins; it does not seize, it touches ; it does 
|not shake, it holds. A favorable star has so 
| decreed that these charming gifts have been 





ill-will, rule the masses, and, as a matter of! stowed on those who have already achieved | immediately recognized here. It has been 


course, the world is mentioned as “ the wicked 
world, the stupid crowd ;” but now the sweet 
miracle is to be seen of Berlin — yes, Berlin, 


greatness. It is plainly to be perceived in the 
criticisms, how the writers rejoice to be able 
to praise the unusual appearance in an un- 


lan inestimable piece of good fortune that 
Etelka has sung for the first time before a 
small audience on Kroll’s small stage. Had 





execrated for its coldness and its lacerating | ysual manner, and do it with a heartiness and |her début taken place at the Opera House, in 
criticism — pleasing itself with the office of a | cordiality, with the sincere conviction of do-|that great building, with a spoiled and not 


loving, tender, and indulgent father. 

The young girl who has worked this mir- 
acle is called Etelka Gerster; and it is a real 
tenderness, an affecting and solicitous friend- 
ship, that Berlin offers this young maiden. 

About four weeks since, there stood in the 
newspapers the announcement that one of the 


ing good, while they demand what is good. 
At the same time can be read, from the joy- 
ous and unreservedly appreciative criticisms, 
a friendly care for the future of the new 
bosom child, a sort of melancholy anxiety lest 
the tender germ may not be allowed to ma- 
ture, lest, in the foolish haste to force its 





‘always considerate audience — in which yes- 
terday the trombones blared out the Conse- 
cration of Swords, and which to-morrow will 
be visited, it may be, by the mad dances of 
the Venus Mount, —who knows, whether the 
weighty orchestral masses would not have 
covered the modest voice, and whether the 
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| 
peculiar charm of her soulful tones might | Etelka Gerster is the appointed singer of Mo-| 


not have died away in the vast space, unrec- 
ognized before an apathetic public. 

Now the case is quite different. Now that 
it is known how wonderfully beautiful the 
voice is, how masterful its cultivation, now 
Etelka Gerster may feel sure in Berlin, 
wherever she may sing, of full appreciation. 
How would it be in another, greater, more 
pretentious city, in which she has not had the 
opportunity to show herself under the condi- 
tions that here offered the proper opportu- 
nity for the unfolding of her peculiar art? 
How would it be in great, noisy Paris, which, 
rumor says, seeks to allure the young artist 
who is truly ours ? 

I must honestly confess that I cannot 
imagine this timid girl, who has entranced us 
all by her simple and heartfelt expression, 
by her masterly execution, as now appear- 
ing on the stage of the Parisian opera-house, 
behind the powerful orchestra, which forbids 
every fine shading, where one must scream at 
the side of singers in whom routine and great 
register of voice take the place of true art. 

Etelka Gerster belongs to the same family 
of artists from which sprang Jenny Lind, 
and she knew quite well what she did when 
she consistently refused the most brilliant 


edge of herself that directed the Swedish 
singer. It is a good friend of Etelka Gers- 
ter who now repeats to her the beautiful 
verse from Simrock’s “ Warning from the 
Rhine: ” 

“Dich bezaubert der Laut, Dich 


Schein, 
Entziicken fasst dich und Graus.” 


bethéret der 


It is no petty self-seeking, no selfish de- 
sire to gain permanently an excellent singer, 
that has inspired these lines. Berlin, which 
has installed Etelka Gerster in art, feels 
itself much more called upon to care that 
the wonderful talent shall remain preserved 
to art, and that it shall not be too soon 
exhausted by a foolish overstraining of its 
powers, and through compulsion, become en- 
tangled in a false position and discouraged. 
Etelka Gerster has for the present but one 
duty: to enter upon no new duties. Let 
her use the coming time, after the close of 
her present obligations, in completing her 
studies, and in the extension of her réper- 
toire. Let her strive for a further cultivation 
in dramatic action, for which she possesses an 
unlimited capacity, and then — let her stay 
with us in Germany! She is a complete 
mistress of the German language; and, be- 
sides, Germany offers to a true artist, quite 
other and more profitable duties than are 
placed at the disposition of artists in France. 
Glance only at the répertoire of the Pa- 
risian opera: Huguenots and William Tell, 
William Tell and Huguenots, in pleasing 
alternation! And when she has really sung 
the queen in the Huguenots and Bertha in 
Tell fifty times in the course of the year, she 
will, in the most favorable case, stand at 
the end of the year in the same artistic 
grade at which she stood at the beginning, 


| zart,—let her remain with us! But however 


| her fate may be decided, we deem ourselves | 


| fortunate to have been able to greet her at 
| least at the brilliant commencement of her 


| career, and our heartfelt wishes will hence- | 


forth accompany her. Pav LinDAv. 





————— 
A SOUVENIR OF CHOPIN. 
| 


| CHOPIN was a genius, pleasant to remem- 


‘ber. He was sui generis, unique. When with | 
jhim, he seemed to you in a certain sense} 
We are not very fa-| 


far off and intangible. 
|miliar with the Polish character, and he was 
ia Pole, and, as such even, not like other 
| Poles, though they have a dash of the charm 
‘and mysticism of the East ; but he had a per- 
| sonality which was of no country. Like Haw- 
| thorne, 
‘‘ Something o’erinformed the tenement of clay,” 





‘and made them both evanescent and weird, | 


|if not spectral and unreal. 

| The genius of each precisely answered to 
| that feeling of remoteness which we had when 
inear them. If Hawthorne had not written 
la line, if Chopin had not traced a note, we 


‘still should have felt each to be a genius. 


! 
ag ae | For this mysterious something which we call 
offers to sing in Paris; it was a true knowl- | 


'genius is not composed wholly of the brain, 
but the entire nature and temperament go to 
|its formation. And in all geniuses it is this 
|total force which agitates and interests us. 
| Shelley is another instance. He is never fa- 
'miliar, humdrum, and ordinary. 


lee cat ; : 
‘his sailing paper boats, or wandering with a 


| book into the forest, but we know that some- 


|thing kept him apart from others who do so. 
It is not by choice, but by a high necessity, 
‘that they ravish us with their gifts. The 
|sacred fire, so bright to us, often hurt and 
| branded them with pain. 

| Chopin, with blonde hair and light blue 
/eyes, had a whiteness of complexion all his 
‘own. We feel sure that Shelley’s face shone; 
and from Chopin’s came a sad and plaintive 
brightness which excited your highest sym- 
| pathy. 

| Another great genius was living with him 
at the same time in Paris; but what worlds 
kept them apart, in temperament as in gift! 
Rossini seemed the embodiment of jovial 
worldliness. A thousand Barbers seemed to 
look out from his merry eyes, and in his ca- 
pacious frame one could fancy stored, in or- 
der as on shelves, a thousand operas. 

He often dined at a table d’héte, where I 
/met him, and, when there, seemed the king 
of it. His wit, his laughter, his spacious 
plenitude of jovial strength, illumined and 
led the company. He seemed happy with a 
;erowd about him; and is not his sunny mu- 
sic made for the many, full of sociable fire 
‘and a nobleness which the crowd could un- 
'derstand, if not emulate? But in no such 
| gatherings would you find Chopin. He shrank 
like a sensitive plant from the rude touch of 
|the world. His music cannot be called pop- 
‘ular, or nimbly expressive of pleasant com- 
/monplaces. ‘There is a wail through it, like 





or perhaps will have descended some grades | the cry “ Finis Poloniw!” attributed to his 


lower in the path of routine. Mozart’s op- 


| heroic countryman. There is something ma- 


eras alone should be able to hold her back | ladif, saccadé, petulant, whimsical, in it, full 


from the serious step of crossing the Rhine. 


sof surprises. I should suppose it would be 


We hear of 


called, as art, very personal and distinguished. 
It was written for the select few, for those 
who suffer and for those who think. There- 
fore it was a pleasure, in every sense rare, to 
encounter him. 

I had several times that pleasure. I heard 
‘him at a concert in St. James’ Square, Lon- 
don, where, in a nobleman’s house, all that 
was choicest in that capital came to do him 
honor. While he played, a row of prima 
donnas stood behind his piano, — Viardot, 
Garcia, Madame Sartoris, and others. He 
seemed to play as much upon the expressive 
nerves of their faces as upon the ivory of the 
piano. His mood, his touch, were reflected 
in their looks, and as his transparent hand 
and long, far-reaching fingers shot along the 
keys, there was a mute echo in their sympa- 
thetic eyes. Through the room there was 
that feeling of exaltation which is known 
| when something superior is acting upon you. 
| Each heart by itself conversed with that other, 


| so alien, so mystic, so impossible, in the heavy 
| atmosphere of London. 
| I had the great pleasure of dining with him 
afterwards, with a few of his lady friends. 
|The whole man was changed. The reaction 
had come. There was the détente, the un- 
| bending, the escape from that too high strain. 
He was infinitely frolicsome, playful, and O/- 
|zarre. By the law of sympathetic antago- 
nism, antipathy, he was obliged to ridicule and 
make fun of a fat lady and her daughter, who 
had sat just before his eyes. He mimicked 
the mother’s suggestions to her daughter as 
to when applause was fit, and the fine efforts 
this worthy lump of prose had made to follow 
the flights of so strange a bird. 

But he was a genius in all this as much as 
in his playing; and it was delightful to see 
the gamesome boy appear, instead of the lyr- 
ical and suffering poet. One of the ladies, 
with much simplicity, asked me to describe 
Niagara to him, that he might write a piece 
}of music upon it. I did so, and he was 
pleased, but it was asking too much, even of 
such a genius as. his, to describe what he had 
not seen, and it was very plain he would not 
care to get his wares at second-hand. 
| I also had the privilege of sitting with 
‘him, an old lady friend of mine our sole com- 
| panion, while Jenny Lind sang for the first 
|time in London the “ Mariage de Figaro.” 
| There was something in her exceptional and 
| Northern nature which pleased him. They 
| were, perhaps, in their intensity and strange- 
| ness, somewhat akin. He spoke of her hav- 
| ing accepted his advice to banish all additions, 
‘and sing the music simply, just as Mozart 
wrote it. It made one of those evenings one 
never forgets; and, alas, I have none such 
afterwards to remember in the society of the 
illustrious master. T. G. A. 


125 


a? 





| 
| 


—_———- 
‘*A-ROSE BY ANY OTHER NAME,” ETC. 


A MUSICAL work may sound “as sweet,” 
although some other name than that of its 
true creator has been bestowed on it; but, 
should we call a rose a violet, would not even 
a blind man think its scent, if quite “as 
sweet,” yet a little foreign and unexpected? 
Many lovely children of the composer’s im- 
agination are wandering over the world under 
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the disguise of names that do not belong to|of his contemporary reviewers. Alas, that | phases of human existence, — not only the super- 


them, although their rightful ones possess an 
equal claim to consideration. 

Even the half-cultivated amateur now 
knows that the gentle little waltz of sixteen 
measures, No. 2 of the set “ Les Viennoises,” 
Opus 9, by Franz Schubert, 7s the composi- 
tion of Franz Schubert; yet its soft melan- 
choly is still misnamed “ Le Désir,” and 
refractory publishers, here and there, still 
persist in presenting it to the musical world, 
a poor solitary on the desert island of a “ one- 
page sheet,” as a daughter of Beethoven ! 
Every pianist knows, too, that the little waltz | 
still occasionally encountered under the title | 
of “ Weber’s Last Waltz” is not by Weber, | 
but by Reissiger, who has vainly remonstrated | 
against the injustice of depriving him of the 
credit due to him as its composer. The list 
of works whose authorship is contested is 
a long one; among these Mozart’s Twelfth 
Mass will be remembered, as the Ritter von 
Koechel and Otto Jahn, not to mention other 
authorities, have decided this to have been 
written by some other composer than Mo- 
zart. 

If Schubert has been unjustly deprived of 
the credit of having composed his pensive 
“ La Mélancholie,” misnamed Beethoven’s 
“Le Deésir,” a sort of compensation has been 
offered by destiny, or the publishers, in the 
song “L’Adieu” (“The Last Greeting”), 
printed as No. 3 in the Lanner (Paris) edi- 
tion of forty songs by Schubert, with French 
text. This song was really composed by an 
amateur named Wegrauch, at Dorpat, in Li- 
vonia, in 1820, and entitled by him * Nach 
Osten.” Another amateur, a Prince W- 
was accustomed to sing it successfully at 
evening parties in Paris, announcing it as a 
Lied by Schubert (the only Lied composer 
then known in Paris), either from careless- 
ness, or —as Lenz suggests — to spare Pa- 
risians the trouble of pronouncing another 
rough German name. And as a Schubert 
Lied, under the title “ L’ Adieu,” it was after- 
wards published in Paris. 

The claim of the fine sacred song, “ Pieta, 
Signore. di me dolente,” to be considered as 
the work of Stradella is disputed by some 
authorities ; but as by far the greater num- 
ber of these agree as to its genuineness, we 
are at liberty to take the side that pleases us 
best in this musical drawn battle. 

But another fine aria has been, this time 
altogether erroneously, attributed of late to 
Stradella: I mean that entitled “O del mio 
dolce ardor,” from Gluck’s opera, Paris and 
Helen. Every student of musical literature 
is aware that this opera was composed by 
Gluck in 1769, two years after the composi- 
tion of his Alceste ; but it has been entirely 
dropped from the modern opera repertory, 
though the earlier produced Alceste is still 
occasionally represented, at least in part. 
Paride ed Elena, however, is so little known 
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} . 


/ genius should ever be forced to waste its val- 


‘uable time and powers on such self-defense ! | 


Gluck, however, as a reformer, could scarcely 
|have hoped to escape the auto da fé alto- 
gether. 

The aria, “ O del mio dolce ardor,” is the 


Helen, and is sung by Paris, who, landing near | 
| Sparta with his sailors, thus expresses his 
emotion on first treading the earth trodden 
by Helen, and breathing the air she breathes. 
The melody is large and noble, and yet “ ele- 
giac as a soft Italian dream,” as Marx beau- 
tifully says, and the instrumentation of the 
accompaniment is altogether admirable. The | 
singing of Paris is interrupted by a sacrificial 
dance and offering at the shrine of Venus ; 
then Paris continues, in the aria, “ Dall’ 
aurea sua stella;” then another dance inter- 
venes ; and, before the entrance of Amor, Paris 
concludes his fine scena d’entrata with the 
aria, “ Spiagge amate,” another powerful and 
charming melody, an appeal to nature — 
the meadows amid which Helen wanders, the 
fountains where she crowns her hair with 
roses — to disclose to him the spot where 
dwells the most beautiful among all women. 
The action of the opera then proceeds. 

Mrs. Adelaide Sartoris, in her novelette, 
“A Week at a French Country House,” has 
also erroneously attributed Gluck’s aria to 
Stradella; and the error is continually re- 
peated in concert programmes, when the song 
is performed. Not to speak of historical ac- 
curacy, what a singular error of taste to 
include the melodious sighs of Paris in a col- 
lection of “ classical sacred songs,” entitled 
“Sion,” as has been done by Schlesinger’s 
publishing house (attributing the air to Stra- 
della)! And how audibly, notwithstanding, 
the melody, expression, declamation of Gluck, 
speak to us in every measure of the compo- 
sition ! 

Then there is the exquisite motet by 
Anerio, “ Adoramus te, Christe,” the credit of 
which has been given to Palestrina (who 
needs no credit), ete, etc. My musically 
cultivated readers may recall many other ex- 
amples of works whose authorship is either 
disputed or erroneously bestowed ; it is, how- 
ever, strange that such an example as that of 
Gluck’s “ O del mio dolce ardor” should 
hitherto have escaped remark. 

Fanny Raymonp Ritter. 
Note. — Some years ago (April, 1869), we copied into 
this Journal the interesting programmes of some historical 
recitals given in New York by the writer of the above art- 
icle, in one of which appears the aria, ‘¢O del mio dolce ar- 
dor,” rightly attributed to Gluck. We believe that Mrs. 


Ritter was the first to introduce it to an American musical 
public — Ep. 





— 
THE SHORTCOMINGS OF THE OPERA. 
BY WALTER B. LAWSON, B. MUS. 


ADOPTING as 2 normal condition the justifica- 
tion of opera conveyed in the definition of Dr. 
Marx, who tells us that it is “a drama in which, 








that few persons, even of some culture, are 
acquainted with the score (published in 1770), 
or its preface, replete, like all the (too little) | 
literary work Gluck gave to the world, with | 
the elevated thought, the fine critical insight, | 
to be expected from so great an artist, inter- | 
spersed with not a few passages of self-de- | 
fense against the unjust judgments of some | 


in lieu of ordinary speech, an elevated utterance, 
the language of music and song, is introduced, 
with the same artistic rights and truth, as, in the 
higher drama, poetry supersedes the prose of com- 
mon life,” we are next led to inquire more closely 
into its nature as an art-work, which may be de- 


scribed as an endeavor to portray, for man’s de- 


| ficial existence which society sees around it, but 
also an inner life which we all know from expe- 
| rience to exist, and from which spring “ fountains 
{of joy and of sorrow.” ‘The drama is some- 
| times entirely based upon these secret emotions, 
| — for instance, a so-called psychological drama 
To this 


| 
| 


of modern date entitled “The Bells.” 


second number in the first act of Paris and | end, poetry, music, painting, and mimetics jointly 


contribute, and inasmuch as human existence is 
made up of moments of indifference and of pas- 
sionate energy, of moments spent in self-com- 
munion or in the society of our fellow-creatures, 
so it became necessary to create in the opera 
Jorms of expression, which, while receiving addi- 
tions and improvements at the hands of many 
generations of master-minds, were acknowledged 
by them to be justly suitable. These forms are 
recitative, aria, duet, ensemble, chorus, ete., all 
of which are susceptible of modification, accord- 
ing to the number, character, or length of the 
episodes of emotion. It was also found neces- 
sary to adopt the overture, interlude, postlude, 
as a means of preparing an audience for what 
was to follow, to allow time for the accomplish- 
ment of an act, for the purpose of commenting 
upon the same, or for other reasons. 

It will at once appear that these forms require 
some sort of justification ; for instance, it is quite 
contrary to the laws of nature that a person 
should speak, still less sing, his thoughts aloud, 
or that two or more persons should be guilty si- 
multaneously of the same thing, Yet in the 
monologue of drama and the aria of opera, in 
the dialogue and duet, ete., such a proceeding 
oceurs. This is a privilege of art without which 
it would be impossible to represent life as it 
really is, and it finds sufficient justification in 
the pithy remark of Goethe: “ Art is so called 
simply because it is not Nature ;” but, in addi- 
tion to this, it may be observed that the audience 
while listening to an aria is perfectly aware that 
it involves a very irregular proceeding, but is 
quite content to be deceived with regard to the 
nature of monologue, as it is to be misled by a 
departure from the Aristotelian laws respecting 
the dramatic unities. “The fact is,” says Dr. 
Johnson, “the spectators are always in their 
senses, and know that the stage is only a stage, 
and that the players are only players.” 

We have, then, a creation in which several 
arts work together according to certain laws, 
and subject to the restrictions imposed by form 
for the purpose of producing through the medium 
of various senses one and the same impression in 
an enhanced degree. In this combination the 
drama is not to be wholly sacrificed to the music, 
nor is the music slavishly to follow the drama, 
or act merely as commentator; its province is, 
rather, to render in all its psychological signifi- 
cance each phase of feeling or action which is in- 
volved in the drama; nay, more, it is to suggest 
and complete that which words would be unable 
to express (we do not agree with E. A. Poe, 
the American poet, who held that language could 
express everything); it is here the “ inarticu- 
late unfathomable speech” which lays bare the 
deeper emotions of the human breast. 

A codperation of arts after this manner nat- 
urally offers to the artist such a catalogue of 
difficulties that we can hardly wonder at not yet 
having attained to the ideal of opera. As it is, 
the weaknesses of the present style are evident 
in every score and every libretto; and moreover 
they are not such as admit of dispute, but stand 
there in all the abjectness of self-conviction. To 
point some of them out is the purpose of this es- 
say, and I may perhaps be excused if in so do- 
ing I adopt an arrangement of topics which has 
no greater recommendation than that of being 





lectation and instruction, some of the countless 





most convenient to myself. The following are a 
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few of the “counts” on which opera may be in- 
dicted :— 

(1.) Non-aceordance of musical expression 
with the expression of the text. 

(2.) Subordination of (a) orchestra to son 
(b) song to orchestra. 

(3.) Chaotic accumulation of instrumental and 
vocal forces. 


(4.) Flimsy character or abhorrent nature of 


plot. 

(5.) Stereotyped character of recitative. 

(6.) Psychologically unjustifiable overtures. 

(7.) Mutilation involved in adapting a drama 
to a musical setting. 

The following remarks, and references to well- 
known works may now support these charges : — 

(1.) We have all heard of the disputes to 
which the union of music and drama has given 
rise. 
cinists in the eighteenth, and between the Wag- 
nerites and Anti-Wagnerites in the nineteenth 
century, have served to concentrate general at- 
tention upon the matter, but without affecting 
it permanently; for the idea of opera at the 
present day is much the same as it was a quarter 
of a century before Gluck’s classical period ; 
and, as far as 
evolved by the genius of Mozart will not cease 
to hold the stage while that which is form, power, 
and beauty is appreciated by musical artists. 
This I say without venturing an opinion as to 
the respective merits of the rival systems, which 
would only lead me from the object which I 
have in view; nor, on the other hand, do I wish 
to suggest that Mozart’s operas are free from 
faults in this respect, even if their type of con- 
struction be true. The affinity between words 
and music has not always been right!y under- 


stood or sufficiently respected, and many have | 


unconsciously erred in their judgment with re- 
gard to the very nature of tiie combination, — 
which must be alike pleasing to the intellectual 
and to the sensuous perceptions. 

Two of the most flagrant examples in classic 
opera of a total disregard for the sentiment of 


the text may be found in the Zauhbersidte of Mo- | 


zart, in the ré/e of the “ Queen of the Night.” 
The first of these arie contains no less than thir- 
teen bars of extremely florid writing upon the 
syllable ce of “ mercede ;” and the second, twice 


eight bars upon the word e, commencing after a | 


rest with which we should be satisfied to conclude 
the phrase; also eleven further bars of mixed 


legato and staccato phrases upon the second syl- | 
song is a well-known characteristic of Italian | 


lable of “erudel,” the whole being broken up by 
pauses of three quarters of a bar and _ less. 
Moreover, the voice compass extends in these 
arie to the F in alt. And for ail this where is 
the justification ? 

The physical effect produced in the singer by 
such performances must be known to every one. 


Song which imposes such severe strain upon the | 


vocal organs (evident in the fact that these arie 
are more often than not transposed into other 
keys to suit the singers, and are even then sung 
by them at the utmost limit of their voices) can- 
not but be detrimental to art. To those who 
may ask for proof of this, I strongly recommend 
an essay written by Herr Gloggner, formerly pro- 
fessor of singing at the Conservatorium of Leipzig, 
which was published in several of the early num- 
bers of the Musikalisches Wochenblatt.1 Therein 
they may read, or get a German scholar to read 
for them, of the superb organs of vocalists who 
have passed away: of soprani possessing pow- 
ers of voice unknown at the present day, of 
tenori who could for many seconds completely 
overtone the blast of a trumpet; therein they 

1 Translated in vol. xxxi. of this journal. Herr Gloggner 
was for some time connected with the Boston Conservatory 
of Music. 


The wars between the Gluckists and Pic- | 


‘an be foreseen, the opera as) 


| may study the causes which have led to the de- 
cline of vocal power which is thus rendered ap- 
parent. With this decline the name of Verdi is 
frequently associated. 
3ut to return to the subject. In Donna An- 
na’s aria in the second act of Don Juan, we find 
ten bars devoted to vocalizzi upon the last syl- 
lable of * sentira,” the broad vowel offering such 
a tempting opportunity for the display of the 
singer’s technic. Here the text is certainly not 
suggestive of such fours de force; indeed, there 
jis no psychological justification whatever. It is 
| worthy of remark that in the first aria of Don 
Ottavio’s affianced, which might with greater 
reason have been written in the florid style 
| which characterizes that now under considera- 
tion, there is absolutely nothing of the kind; it 
is simply true. 

As a concluding illustration of my meaning, 
I will quote the so-called “Jewel-Song,” from 
Gounod’s opera Faust. This is not wholly with- 
out justification; the shake (which Mozart has 
used to express cowardice) is here highly ex- 
| pressive of Margherita’s excitement ;_ but the suc- 
ceeding phrases are open to the charge of being 
| somewhat ordinary and unsuggestive. 

The non-classical works of Donizetti, Bellini, 
and others offer innumerable instances of these 
faults, although worthy of study for finish In 
vocal writing; but the beautiful vocalization of 


Italian opera does not compensate us for the shal- | 


lowness of composers, who, to quote Dr. Schiiiter, 
|* make their heroes encounter death to the tune 


|of a lively waltz.” But, as we have seen, there 


| are faults almost as glaring in classic opera; and, | 


bravura aria is not the least 
;prominent. Than this, no variety of the aria 
| has met with more abuse. In most instances 
direct concession to the vocalist, we may find it 
/in our hearts to excuse the divergence from the 
strict rules of art, although in the studio we may 
‘feel necessitated to shake our heads over certain 
| leaves in the scores of, for instance, Mozart and 
| Rossini, knowing as we do that the vocal portion 
‘|was adapted in the one case to the voice of a 


amongst these the 


jorgan of a wife. Why is it, O ye gods, that 
even those things which we are accustomed to 
|regard as a means Of raising us above the level 


lof mere animal existence into an ideal world | 


should be open to the suspicion conveyed by an 
astute lieutenant of police, in the words, “ Ou 
jest la femme”? Why ? 

(2.) (a.) The subordination of orchestra to 


| opera, and in some of them is carried to such an 


extreme that the usual demands upon an orches- | 


| tra are reduced to little more than rhythmical ac- 
|companiment, so strongly marked as to be pre- 


| sumably a source of delight to individuals of terp- 


|sichorean proclivities. Those musicians whose 
patience has been exhausted by the sheer monot- 
| ony induced by a performance of, for instance, 
| regular and continuous as those of the human 
| pulse, will bear me out in what I say. It is here 
|that we feel the inestimable superiority of the 
opera of Mozart, or of the new school, in which 
the orchestra plays such an important part. 

| This same principle exists in another and bet- 


iter form. In the seventeenth century, Lully, in 


his endeavors to give due prominence to the | 


| words, adopted a style of art in which not only 


| form was wanting, but melody — the very essence | 


}of music — was sacrificed. In the eighteenth 
/eentury, Gluck brought these ideas to a higher 
| stage of development; but it was left to Wag- 
/ner in the nineteenth century to attain to what 
‘some are inclined to regard as the highest form 


ay 


sister-in-law, in the other to the somewhat Ddlasé 


| La Traviata, with all its aggravation of beats, as | 


of the orchestra, which, while being subordi- 
nated to the drama, shows itself, in contradis- 
tinction to the mere accompaniment of Italian 
opera, more in the light of commentator and en- 
hancer. It is peculiarly instructive to consider 
the differences and resemblances which exist be- 
tween the three-century-old recitative opera of 
Jacopo Peri and the musical drama of Wag- 
/ner, minute in detail and colossal in proportions. 

(b.) Beethoven’s Fidelio instances faults of the 
| opposite nature. A master of the orchestra, he 
gave to it an undue prominence over the vocal 
parts. It would seem, that the human voice did 
not offer him suflicient scope, for the same thing 
is noticeable in all his vocal works. A contrib- 
| utor to a musical lexicon says of him, “ He has 
| written more music that is sung than vocal 
|music;”” and Mensel, the author of an excellent 
| volume upon his life and works, tells us: “ Not 
seldom he gave way to the temptation of raising 
the declamatory element above the melodie, and 


, 


the lyric above the dramatic, and of hiding the 
|want of progress and activity by means of the 


| orchestra.” 

(3.) The masters of the modern school, fol- 
lowing the example set them by Hector Berlioz, 
/who has developed to caricature the powerful 
orchestration of Beethoven, seek, by increasing 
the number of instruments in ordinary use, re- 
|viving those which have become obsolete, and 
adopting others newly invented, to increase the 
/means of effect at their disposal; and this is 
perhaps necessary in some respects, —for in- 
stance, to restore the disturbed balance of wind 
and string, to accommodate the orchestra to the 
growing dimensions of concert-halls, opera-houses, 
etce.; but for all this, there has undoubtedly been 
an excess of zeal in this direction, and effects 
jhave been produced which may be catalogued 
| with those reported during the leviathan festival 
held at Boston some years ago. The small or- 
| chestras of Mozart are regarded disdainfully by 
‘these gentlemen, who, however, are for the most 
| part wholly unable to produce similarly powerful 
| effects, even with all their additions and multipli- 
eations. Notably in the scores of Richard Wag- 
| her, we find a heaping together of vocal and in- 
| strumental forces; in fact, there are passages in 
| Lohengrin which amount to little more than an 
inexpressive jumble. Take, for instance, the 
‘chorus “Ein Wunder ist geschehen,” quoted by 
Lobe in his work on instrumentation, where, be- 
sides the string quartet, there are 8 flauti, 3 
‘oboe, 3 clarionetti, 3 fagotti and tuba, 4 horns 
(in E and A), 3 trombones, and the timpani 
playing fortissimo against the chorus of mixed 
voices. “ Who,” asks Lobe, “amongst those 
who have heard the opera, can affirm that he 
received any other than a most hazy impression 
of the men’s voices sounding out of the noisy 
| orchestral tutti?’ With respect to the phrase 
1 Dank der Herr” of the females, he further 
says: “ With the eye, one can see it in the par- 
titur, but no mortal ear either of the present 
/or of the remotest future will hear anything of 
it.’ The so-called “ Priigelscene” in the Meister- 
| singer offers a further instance of miscalculation. 
These are, of course, but occasional lapses, for, 
generally, Wagner’s orchestration and instrumen- 
|tation are blameless, and he is, moreover, like 
| Liszt, a perfect master of orchestral color. 
| Meyerbeer also laid himself open to censure 
| on the same score, as indeed upon almost every 
other, according to the opinions of eminent art 
critics and connoisseurs. — London Musical 
Standard. 


| 


| 


(To be continued.) 
—_>——— 


Ture Cincinnati Musical Association connected with the 
llege of Music offer a prize of $1000 for the best choral 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








of musical dramatic art. These three periods | Cg 


evidence enormous strides in the development | and orchestral composition of about one hour in length. 
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“ TTALOPHOBIA.” 


WeE have heard a good deal about this curious 
disease lately. If we were to credit some ac- 
counts, almost all of our resident musicians are af- 
flicted with it, and are trying their best to inoc- 
ulate the general musical public. The symptoms 
of this fell malady are described as a tendency 


to smile contemptuously, to exhibit signs of bore- | 


dom, at times even to show disgust and horror, 


accompanied in extreme cases with gnashing of 


teeth and profane ejaculations, while listening to 


music written by any Italian composers, with the | 


single exception’ of Luigi Cherubini. The dis- 


ease is also said to attack musicians with various | 


degrees of severity. For instance, a very severe 
case will be accompanied by all the above-men- 
tioned symptoms; in a less violent one the person 


will even be pleasurably excited while listen- 
ing to Spontini’s operas, Boccherini’s quartets, 
Rossini’s Barbiere, or Bellini’s Sonnambula; in 


attacked with it will show no signs of discomfort, | 
| 
| 


very mild 


dante, Gordigiani, Petrella, and a few others. | 


One of the most remarkable characteristics of 
Italophobia is said to be that those persons who 
are subject to it, especially in its more malignant 
forms, are really pleased at their own morbid 


condition, and do all in their power to spread it | 
among their friends; that they strive to become | 
a sort of pathological propagandists, and even to | 


establish a musical inquisition for the torture of 
healthy musie-lovers who are not afflicted as they 


are. ‘The effects of the disease upon its victims are | 


described as most disastrous, generally inducing 
desiccation, or ossification of the heart, and an 


abnormal development of the brain, notably of | 


the mathematical faculty ; if allowed to run its 
course, unimpeded by powerful antidotes, it re- 
sults in a species of semi-insanity, or monomania. 


We are told that this frightful disease was first | 
brought to the United States by Teutonic emi- | 
grants, who evaded the quarantine laws, and thus | 
gave it to the inhabitants of this country, among | 


whom it spread rapidly; in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton it has assumed all the dread proportions of a 
raging epidemic. 

Just see what terrible things may be happen- | 
ing in the very midst of our community, without | 
our having the faintest suspicion of it! For! 
surely we should never have known anything 
about this insidious Italophobia, had not some | 
public-spirited Italians discovered it, and kindly 
told us of it. Some curious remedies have been 
recently proposed. They are admirably fitted 
to combat a disease of such peculiar nature, one 
against which homeopathy, allopathy, electricity, | 
and the water-cure have shown themselves to be | 
utterly impotent. One’s only doubt is whether | 
these remedies are such as our people can take | 
with safety, and whether they may not have | 
some unhappy results, such as softening of the | 
brain, and fatty degeneration of the heart. Let 


sases the diseased subject will be | 
roused to fury only by Verdi, Donizetti, Merca- | 


tion of his life to the study of art, has acquired 
an extended knowledge of thé subject, has con- 
sequently certain fixed ideas and opinions, and 
looks at art through scholastie spectacles. The 
amateur’s soul, onthe contrary, is a tabula rasa, 


' morbid state ? 


upon which art can inscribe what it pleases, un- | 


hindered. 

“(2.) One work of art is not better in its way 
than another, except in so far as it appeals more 
or less strongly to the emotions. The sentimen- 
tal emotions are the only trustworthy criterion of 
esthetic value. 

“(3.) The opera is the highest form of music, 
| because it includes all other forms. 


'matter of individual taste.” 

When taken to be well shaken, and the cure 
is certain. 

Ah, but good, kind doctors, what a dose you 


| propose to us! How can we ever swallow it? 


“(4.) The good and bad in art are merely a) 


Ts it the result of prejudice? I 
cannot think it to be so. If I may make so bold 
as to speak, not for myself alone, but as one of a 
class, I would say that there are many persons 
whose firm and matured conviction it is that mod- 
ern Italian composers, in spite of their surpassing 
genius and natural gifts, have by no manner of 
means reached so high a degree of development 
in the art of musical composition as the Ger- 
mans have. It is no one-sided question of na- 
tionality, it is simply a question of what is better 
and what is worse. And who shall blame us for 
keeping our strongest enthusiasm for what we 
honestly hold to be the better? We recognize 
as well as any one that the average Italian music 


| appeals to the feelings in a very different way 
|from the works of those men whom we rever- 


/ ence as classic masters. 


| 


| What esthetic esophagus is large enough to ad- | 


mit it? Yours may be, but surely ours is not. 

an amateur is a better judge of music than a mu- 
sician. To quote from Berlioz: “If the art of 
'music is at once an art and a science; if, to have 


emotions it arouses, one must have a cultured in- 
| telligence and a practiced ear ; if, to judge of the 
| value of musical works, one must have a well- 
' 


comparisons, and, in fine, know many things of 
which one is necessarily ignorant when one has 
not learned them” (all of which suppositions I 
most potently believe to be true), then, I say, 
| 
the amateur. 
should be judged on a purely emotional basis. A 
picture, poem, statue or musical composition 
which appeals strongly to the emotions, is not 
necessarily a fine work. One has to ask, whose 
emotions it appeals to? Tupper may affect a 
boor very much as Shakespeare affects a culti- 


emotional; some of the very grandest works of 
art are those which have no hold upon the emo- 
tional part of man whatever. 
or attempts to produce, the more emotional effect 
jupon the spectator, the Marcus Aurelius before 
the Capitol, or one of Canova’s pugilists ? And 
| which is the greater work of art? The answer 
need not be given. 

As for the opera being the highest form of 
music, because it includes all others, one must re- 
member that the opera is, and ever will be, a 
compromise. No art can attain to its highest 
development by encroaching upon the domain of 
another art. 
velopment by giving way to the encroachments 
of another. In so far as music reigns supreme 


in opera, it tends to weaken the dramatic truth | 


and vigor of the form. In so far as the dra- 
matic element predominates, it will tend to dwarf 
and disturb the musical part. 
the opera include all other forms ? 
ever venture to introduce a well-worked out 
string quartet into an opera? Where do we 


In the first place I, for one, wholly deny that | 


No art can attain to its highest de- | 


| 


furnished memory, in order to be able to make | 


| 


| 


vated man. The esthetic faculty is not simply} lacked this element. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


And then, does | 
Who would | 


But we are firmly con- 
vinced that the classic German masters appeal to 
the feelings in a far higher way than the Italians, 
and appeal more strongly to them. W. F. A. 
——_———-_ 
CONCERTS IN BOSTON. 

Tue Evuterrr. This is the name of a new 

association, which has been formed quite silently 


a thorough knowledge of it, one must go through and privately, with just enough of mystery to 
complex and quite long studies ; if, to feel the! 
| to make the many wish to count among the few. 


pique curiosity, and just enough of exclusiveness 


That is to say: the purposes are indefinite, the 
membership is limited. Its object, as stated at 
the head of its by-laws, is “to promote the 
cause of Music;” but the document is non- 
committal tas to special fields in musical art 
which the society designs to cultivate; all fields 
are open to it. But so far as its mission may be 


the musician has an incalculable advantage over | read by its first practical examples of activity, it 
Then I also deny that any art| is a most important one, and most desirable to 


have well represented, namely, the giving of 
classical chamber concerts (string quartets, etc.), 
in the best style practicable and with the best art- 
ists that can be obtained. Amid the crowd of 
concerts, great and small, the wilderness of pro- _ 
grammes, pure and mixed, Boston has too long 
It was not always so! 
Twenty and thirty years ago the violin quartets, 
quintets, trios, with piano, etc., of Haydn, Mozart, 


Which produces, | Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann, 


and the rest, were of regular and frequent occur- 
rence winter after winter. Those were the days 
when the Mendelssohn Quintette Club stayed at 
home and had not begun their “apostolic” cir- 
cuits through the West. 

Chamber music, in the nature of the case, is 
only for small audiences, not much more than a 
parlor circle, select, appreciative, quietly atten- 
tive, in a hall of moderate size. As the quartet 
for strings forms in itself the quintessence, as 
it were, of musical art, so its audience must in 
some sense correspond. The Euterpe, therefore, 
wisely (at least for the present) limits itself to 
150 members, each paying an annual assessment 
of seven dollars, for which he receives two tick- 


ets for each of the four concerts to be given (until 
otherwise ordered) on the second Wednesday of 
December, January, February, and March. 
leaves a small margin of room for a few more 
privileged listeners. 


This 


The executive committee 


us see for a moment what medicaments this new even find a vigorously elaborated fugued chorus | are bound to “ provide the very best performances 
c | 


Italian pharmacopeia has discovered. There | 
seem to be only two. | 

The first is “ that the patient should banish | 
all prejudice in favor of any particular school of 


in one ? 
the opera does not include all other forms. 


This is enough to prove our point that | that the treasury of the association will allow.” 
| There is a special programme committee for each 


When it is said that the good and bad in art concert. The officers for 1878-79 are: President, 


;are only matters of individual taste, I, for one, | Charles C. Perkins; Vice-President, B. J. Lan 


. 
S53 





music.” A most excellent tonic, and one that! can only say that, by nature and education, I am | Secretary, Arthur Reed; Treasurer, Wm. F. 

can be taken with equal benefit by both physi- | entirely unable to imagine how any one can up-| Apthorp; Directors, Julius Eichberg, W. S. Fe- 

— and patient. | hold such a proposition. The good and bad in| nollosa, John Orth, George L. Osgood, Hamilton 
The second is that the diseased subject should | art, as in all things, are, to be sure, purely rela-| Osgood, John K. Paine, J. C. D. Parker, and H. 

subscribe to the following articles of faith, and/ tive. But to deny the existence of certain eter-| G. Tucker. 

implicitly believe in them. | nal canons of art seems as wild as to deny the| The first concert was given on Wednesday 
“(1.) An amateur is a better judge of art than | existence of natural laws. evening, January 15, at Mechanics’ Hall. The 

an artist, for the latter has given up a great por- | But, after all, is this Italophobia a wholly | aspect of the room was agreeably social and art- 
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istic, the platform for the performers being raised through several bars of fine divisions in the first 


upon the middle of the floor, surrounded by the 
listeners in hollow square. The artists engaged 
for the occasion were of 
harmonic Club: Messrs. 
violin; Julius Gantzberg, second violin ; Emil 
Gramm, viola; and Carl Werner ’cello. But, 
Mr. Werner being ill, Mr. Henry Mollenhauer, 
also of New York, took his place. The pro- 
gramme was certainly most choice, consisting 
of two important quartets: Quartet in F major, 
Op. 59, No. 1; dedicated to Prince Rasou- | 
mofisky ; composed in 1806, L. Van Beethoven. | 
(Allegro. Allegretto vivace e sempre  scher- | 
zando. Adagio molto e mesto. Theme Russe ; 
allegro.) Quartet in A minor, Op. 41, No. 1; 
dedicated to Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy ; com- | 
posed in 1842." Robert Schumann. (Introdu- | 
zione; andante expressivo, allegro. Scherzo; | 
presto. Adagio. Presto.) 

There are few, if any, compositions in this | 
form to which we can listen with more interest. 
They are such works as the most appreciative 
and most experienced music-lovers and musicians 
like to hear whenever they have a chance. Yet, 
considering that a generation has grown up here 
innocent of all acquaintance with the earlier 
quartets of Becthoven, or with those of Haydn 
and Mozart, so familiar once, and that already 
in this seventh quartet Beethoven enters his most 
profound and mystical period, as it were sound- 
ing new depths in advance of his contemporary 
compositions in other forms (the third, fourth, and 
fifth Symphonies, the Sonata Appassionata, Over- 
ture to Coriolanus, etc.), might it not have been 
wiser, from an educational point of view at least, 
to begin with some of the clearest and most 
readily appreciable models of the quartet form 
and genius? After such long privation we fancy 
we could listen with an appetite to all the six 
quartets of Beethoven’s Op. 18, given seriatim, 
—say two of them each evening, with a third 
for contrast from another master; or say, one by 
Haydn or Mozart, one early one of Beethoven, 
and one more modern on a larger scale. In this 
way the younger generation might learn the form 
and structure of the quartet in simpler speci- 
mens, and thus lay the foundation for a right 
understanding of the later works. But we make 
no complaint, and we are well aware that for the 
carrying out of our suggestion there should be 
ten or twenty quartet concerts in a season, in- 
stead of only four. As it was, the concert was 
exceedingly enjoyable. 

This Quartet in F is one of Beethoven’s most 
imaginative creations, revealing him in all his 
moods. We cannot weary of the opening theme: 
it starts with the violoncello, broad and full of 
suggestion, grows to a triumphant climax in the 
first violin, then is answered by the curt stac- | 
cato chords of an equally suggestive counter 
theme; then both flow on together gathering a 
wealth of fresh accessory ideas to swell the 
stream, developing into a complete, strange, fas- | 
cinating whole. Then the Allegretto Scherzando | 

| 
| 
| 


Richard Arnold, first 








is led off by a playful rhythmic figure of four 
bars on one note, a sort of mocking or coquettish 
challenge, by the ’cello, which is answered sotto 
voce by a most quaint and piquant theme in the | 
second violin; then comes the working up, with | 
truly magic art, the episodes, the modulations, | 
and the sudden transformations into remote keys, | 
keeping imagination on the gui vive with eager | 
and delighted interest to the end of a very long 
movement. The scene and the mood change en- | 
tirely with the lovely Adagio, one of the most | 
wonderful revelations of the deepest tenderness, 
the most profound and spiritual experience of, 
the master’s inmost soul. It cannot be described, | 
it must be heard and felt. But how strangely | 
| 


it passes, through a slight airy figure floating 


the New York Phil- | 


violin, into a lon’ trill which covers the almost 
surreptitious introduction of the seemingly friv- 
olous Theme Russe (a compliment to his Russian 
patron), — again, for the third time, the ’cello 
leading off! The little theme, however, is so 
treated with all the marvelous resources of his 
imitative and contrapuntal art, and set in so 
many charming lights, presented under such Pro- 
tean aspects, that you believe it full of meaning 
and importance before you are done with it. 


On the whole, the fantastic element predomi- | 


nates in this quartet; but it is such fine fantasy, 
so essentially poetic! and then the Adagio has 
seriousness enough to temper all. 

The performance was well studied, accurate, 
smooth, finished, elegant, with few exceptions. 
All was distinct, the phrasing nice; yet it was 
rather a subdued and dreamlike impression which 
it gave us. It was delightful to read the score 
of it, hearing the notes translated into sounds in 
that way; yet it was more like reealling it in 
thought, in 
like being moved and thrilled by the Beethoven 
fire and accent. We think it might have been 
played with more fire to advantage. Mr. Ar- 
nold’s leading is sure and even, hardly strong 
and quickening. We were much struck by the 
beauty and power of tone, and the masterly exe- 
cution on that important instrument, so seldom 
heard at its best, the viola, in the hands of Mr. 
Gramm. 

The first of Schumann’s three Quartets, Op. 
41, is also a tone-poem of a deep and earnest 
spirit, imaginative, not at all commonplace, but 
of decided individuality. It is one of Sechumann’s 
most ideal, and yet clearest works. The A-minor 
key of the musing introduction (two-four meas- 
ure) a single page, lasts only to the entrance of 
the Allegro, which is in F major, a delicate and 
subtle movement in six-eight rhythm. This was 
nicely rendered. The Scherzo (Presto) again 
in A minor, six-eight, nimble and fairy-like, with 
a brief Intermezzo in four-four time, is most 
original and charming; this was perhaps the 
most felicitous performance of the evening. The 
Adagio, in F, is a marvel of beauty, and deep, 
thoughtful feeling. There is nothing morbid or 
unclear about it. It will reveal new charm and 
meaning the oftener it is heard. There is great 
life and stir and vigor in the Presto Finale, 
mostly in A minor, but ending in the major, and 
it was well brought out. 

For the second concert the two works selected 
are: the Sextet (for strings) by Brahms, and the 
good old B-flat Quintet by Mendelssohn. 


“ WUNDERKINDER.” We have had within 
these last weeks two fresh revelations of un- 
doubted musical genius. One was Etelka Ger- 
ster’s singing; the other was the performance of 
those truly wonderful child pianists, Mlles. Louisa 
and Jeanne Douste. Such things come once in 
an age. These children, born in London of 
French parents, — one a serious looking maiden 
of twelve and a half years, the other, a minute 
speck of humanity, who looks all eyes and merry 


smiles, only seven and a half, —came to this | 


country with the Mapleson opera troupe. Their 
principal teacher in London has been M. Mortier 


de Fontaine, a distinguished player of Beethoven, | 


and, if we remember rightly, one who was near 
to Chopin, if not for some time his pupil. 
gift of the children seems to have been not rec- 
ognized from the first, but properly respected. 


| They have been made at home almost exclusively 
/with good classical music, and they evidently 


love and feel it. 


In response to a very general request, so clow- | 
: 7d ? 5 
ing was the report of those who had been hear- | 


ing them in private, they gave a concert at 


valm fireside contemplation, than | 


The | 


Mechanics’ Hall on Thursday, January 16. A 
severe snow-storm kept many away, yet there 
was an encouraging attendance on the part of 
our most refined and appreciative music-lovers, 
This was the remarkable programme of these 
little ones : — 

Concerto No. 9, in G major (orchestra rep- 

| resented at a second piano-forte) . Mozart. 
| Allegro — Andante — Allegretto. 
(Cadenzas by Mortier de Fontaine.) 

| JEANNE Dovus TE. 

| Song without words, No. 1, in E Mendelssohn, 


| Arabesque, Op.18 . . . « « = Sehumann. 
| Louisa DovstE. 
| Fugue By eet teene cie a eee tomes Bach. 
GION a. Ui hit es ae ys Mozart. 
- JEANNE Dovusre. 
Theme and Variations, for Four 
WIGH -5 so Ke we OE im, 4s Beethoven. 


The little Jeanne mounted the piano stool 
with difficulty, looking laughingly round upon 
the audience as if conscious of the joke of it. 
The beautiful, refined mould of her head and 
forehead — and of the sister likewise — inter- 
ested all. Mr. Lang, at a second piano, led off 
with the orchestral prelude of the Mozart Con- 
certo, of which she played the three difficult 
movements, including the long, elaborate Caden- 
zas, not only with fine technical precision, excel- 
lent phrasing, with an amount of force astonish- 
ing for one so small, but with an expressive ac- 
cent, a seemingly instinctive light and shade, 
which made it all as beautiful as it was wonder- 
|ful. You were not only surprised, you enjoyed 
lit as artistic interpretation. Though her fingers 
could not span an octave, yet she brought out 
every chord, and sequences of chords, with full 
| significance. Though she could not reach the 
| pedals, yet she contrived somehow to produce 
| pedal effects. It was the instinct of genius, the 
inner sense of how it ought to sound, that put 
| power into her fingers where it was required. 
| Now and then she suddenly struck out a passage 
| of two or three bars, putting it in so strong a light, 
| that all were startled and amused and broke out 
|into spontaneous applause. It was simply the 
'child’s own musical sense and feeling that did 
| that, and nerves and muscles found themselves 
'for the occasion. Her reception of the applause, 
and indeed her whole manner, throughout the 
concert, was perfectly simple and childlike. 

The Bach Fugue (not one of the most interest- 
'ing) was played with perfect distinctness and 
| clear individualization of the parts, and with that 
vitality of touch and accent which is found only 
in those in whom musical feeling and perception 
|are innate and positive. It was good, clear, 
| solid, fugue playing. And the Mozart Gigue was 
all it was meant to be. In the four-hand Theme 
|and Variations by Beethoven little Jeanne took 
|the upper part, as well as in one of Brahms’s 
| Hungarian dances, where the child caught the 
| real quaint Hungarian accent. 

The sister seems of a serious nature, but has 
not parted with the sweet graces of childhood. 
|Her face is full of sensibility, and she shows 
|every sign of a fine organization. If there was, 
necessarily, now and then a weak place, or a be- 
trayal of effort in the playing of the younger 
one, the older showed herself an artist, sure, 
intelligent, expressive, finished. We could hardly 
‘have a more satisfactory interpretation of that 
Song without Words, or of all the phases of that 
difficult Arabesque of Schumann. In a piece of 
Chopin which she offered for an encore, her 
memory failed her— for, be it understood, the 
entire programme was performed without notes, 
Mozart Concerto and all; she brought it to @ 
graceful close, but seemed as much mortified by 
the accident as any mature artist would be. 
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Altogether, it was a most interesting and de-| 


lightful exhibition. It was music, it was art ; | 
and the child artists none the less true children. 
There is no sign whatever of their having been | 
forced or bound to task work; they play as if 
they loved it; and it is all wholesome, happy | 
life with them, as much as if their life were all 
play in the literal sense. It is clearly genius, | 
and much is to be expected of these children, ' 
provided they are not brought too much before | 
the larger public, but suffered to remain as | 
simple, unaffected, and spontaneous as they now} 
are. 

engi, 


THE OPERA. 


WE had to leave the second week of the Mapleson troupe | 
at Boston Theatre unchronicled; and now a few words only | 
must suffice. Happily the task is lightened by our lack of 
opportunity to attend three of the six performances: the | 
repetition of Carmen, Verdi's Rigoletto, and the repetition | 
of Lucia on Saturday afternoon, when hundreds were un- | 
able to procure even standing room, and Mme. Gerster’s 
triumphs reached their climax. Thursday evening offered | 
a much finer opportunity for Miss Hauk, as Margaret in 
Gounod’s Faust, and she improved it well. In singing and 
in action she fell not much short of any of her predecessors | 
in the character. Into the “ Jewel Scene,” to be sure, she | 
put more of girlish outright joy and vanity, no shadow of | 
the evil influence in the background tinging her voice or | 
hook with sad foreboding. At the spinning-wheel, too, she | 
flung aside the melancholy strains of the King of Thule | 
ballad with singular freedom. In the garden scene there 
was hardly the tenderness, the innocent and beautiful aban- 
don, that we have sometimes witnessed. But in the scene in 
the church her action rose to real tragic power and her yo- 
cal declamation was impressively dramatic. Mme. Frapolli 
(known as Pisani) was the Siebel; and her large and noble 
contralto voice, her artistic and expressive singing, her well 
conceived and easy action, made much of the little part. 
The Martha, too, was uncommonly clever. Sig. Campanini’s 
Faust was excellent, and Sig. Del Puente’s Mephistopheles, 
capitally sung and acted, really appealed to the imagination. 
Mr. Carlton, who took the part of Valentine at an hour's 
notice, acquitted himself with great credit. Choruses and 
orchestra were quite up to the mark. 

On Friday evening the house was crowded for J/ Flauto 
Magico of Mozart, so delightful in its music, so humorous, 
so sublime and exquisitely absurd by turns, and thoroughly 
enjoyable when well performed, in spite of its absurd and 
unintelligible libretto. The cast was a strong one, although 
the shortcoming of one essential part, the Queen of Night, 
was fatal to completeness. Mlle. Lido, the Russian lady, 
who took this part, was ill, and sang very feebly, omttting 
altogether the second of her. two great arias. No wonder 
that the delicious music of her Three Ladies suffered and 
was out of tune; and the infection, in a less degree, ex- 
tended to the other trio, the three Genii, though excellent 
singers (Mme. Frapolli, Mme. Lablache, Mlle. Parodi, etc.) 
were cast in both sets. It was the one appearance in the 
season of Mme. Roze, who had been ill for some time, in | 
the principal character of Pamina. Her beauty of person, 
tasteful Oriental splendor of costume, ease and grace of ac- 
tion, and expressive singing (although somewhat affected 
with the tremolo — not, however, to the extent that one of 
our Western correspondents had led us to anticipate), com- 
bined to make a very artistic and satisfactory presentation 
of the part. Sig. Frapolli's Tamino, the Moor Monostatos of 
M. Thierry, the Papageno and Papagena of Sig. Del Puente, 
were all excellent; but Sig. Foli surpassed himself in his 
superb presentation of the august part of Sarastro. His 
delivery of the great aria was magnificent. 

There were two Gerster nights, besides the matinée al- 
ready mentioned. In J Puritani, which contains some of 
Bellini's sweetest and most florid melody for her, — although 
the opera as a whole has little of the freshness of the Son- 
nambula, — she still confirmed and deepened the impression 
that in her we have one of the purest revelations of genius, 
beautiful voice, and unstrained, perfect art in music of that 
kind. It was no doubt the same with her Gilda in Rigo- 
letto, unnatural and horrible as the plot of that is. She 
still confines herself, and wisely, to her own true sphere, — to 
the innocent, pure, maidenty parts, and to the music which 
does not demand the great voice suited to majestic, intense 
tragic roles, That may come in time. But what she does 
is well-nigh perfect of its kind, and a singer may be great 
in that kind as well as in the other. We think the clever 
Berlin feuilletonist, Paul Lindau, has described her truly in 
the article translated on our first page, in spite of his cool 
Suggestion of appropriating her for Berlin. Since he wrote, 
she has become married, and has gone on in the discreet 
path which he pointed out. She does not sing in Grand 
Opera Huguenots and Tells, but keeps to her maidenly and 
graceful parts. There is sense in his suggestion that she 
ought to be par excellence the Mozart singer. We shall 
hail her return to us, and with her that of Her Majesty's 
Opera, whenever it may be, with joy. 








MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cincinnati, JANUARY 25.—It is but a few years 


since Cincinnati succeeded in obtaining acknowledgment for 


her claim of advancing art and especially musical culture. 
The limits of this letter will not permit my giving even a 
cursory account of the manner in which progress was made. 
The faithful and thorough work of the resident teachers and 
artists prepared the way for the great achievements which 
unbiased and sober observers may safely predict. A short 
statement of the condition of musical matters at present, 
and of the immediate prospects which are daily being real- 
ized, will enable your readers to judge for themselves, per- | 
haps with more coolness or rather coldness than is in the 
power of one who is subject to the influences at present at 


| work in our city. After the remarkable pecuniary and sat- 


isfactory artistic success of the last May Musical Festival, 
the project of making Cincinnati the musical centre, let me | 
modestly say of the West, could be more emphatically | 
brought home to the skeptical and reflective few whose | 
codperation was indispensably necessary. ‘The departure of 
Mr. Thomas from New York, and the loss or gain which 
would probably arise to that city in consequence are points 
which have been more than sufficiently ventilated. But, 
unless indications are entirely deceiving, the influence which 
his activity is exerting in his new field of labor has by no 
means been overrated. A Faculty was formed of such local 
teachers as had proven themselves thorough and efticient; 
in addition to these the services of Messrs. Jacobssohn, Bae- , 
tens and Hartdegen, were secured to form with Mr. Thomas | 
a string quartet. Mr. Whiting was engaged as organist, | 
Sig. and Mme. La Villa as vocal instructors. A recent 
addition, in the person of Mr. Perring as teacher of oratorio, | 
has swelled the number of the Faculty to thirty-two. 

The success of the College of Music from a business point 
of view has exceeded all expectations. The number of stu- | 
dents enrolled is rapidly passing three hundred. While the | 
activity of the teachers therefore is reaching a large num- | 
ber of the musical element in our community, the most | 
potent influence is exerted through the orchestral concerts, 
the chamber concerts, organ concerts, and last but not least, 
through the chorus classes which have been arranged and | 
are daily growing. In these latter general elementary mu- | 
sical instruction is most thoroughly given, as well as in- 
struction in sight singing. One step suggested the other, | 
or made it necessary; the college choir resulted from the | 
success of the chorus classes. A thorough, impartial exam- 
ination of each individual applicant has brought together 
the very best of our local singers, and a chorus which prom- | 
ises great things has thus been formed. ‘The most rigid 
discipline is enforced in regard to the attendance of the re- | 
hearsals, the first half of which is given to training similar 
to that of the chorus classes, the second to the study at 
present of Cherubini’s Requiem. Mr. Foley is the instruc- | 
tor and assistant director; the general plan of study adopted 
is that of Wullner, the Munich chorus director. 

The series of orchestral concerts consists of tweive, that | 
of the chamber concerts of the same number, while organ | 
recitals are given on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. | 

The programmes of the orchestral concerts comprised: — 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 2, in D, Op. 36. 

Overture, ‘“ Leonore,’’ No. 4. 

Violin Concerto, Op. 61, played by Herr Wilhelmj. 
Bach: Air, adapted by Mr. Thomas. 

Aria: “ Erbarme,” sung by Miss Rollewagen, violin obli- 

gato, Mr. Jacobssohn. 
Haydn: Symphony in G, No. 13, Breitkopf & Haertel ed. 
Schubert: ** Der Doppelgaenger,’’ adapted for orchestra by 
Theo. Thomas. Sung by Miss Rollewagen. 
Schumann: Fourth Symphony. Overture, “« Genoveva.”’ 
Brahms: C minor Symphony. 
Hungarian Dances. 
Wagner: Vorspiel, ‘* Die Meistersinger.” 
Overture, ‘+ Tannhiiuser.”” 
Berlioz:, Ball scene from ‘* Romeo and Juliet.” 
Reinecke. ‘In Memoriam:” Introduction and Fugue. 

On Christmas night the Messiah was given; soloists, Miss 
Marie Van Thompson, Miss Emma Cranch, Mr. Hartley, 
and Mr. Myron W. Whitney. 

In the Chamber Concerts we heard: 
Beethoven: Quartet No. 9, Op. 59. 

Quartet No. 10, Op. 74. 

Quartet No. 11, Op. 95. 

Trio in B, Op. 97 (Mr, Andrés, pianist), 
Mozart: Quartet No. 1 in G. 

Haydn: Quartet in G, 
Schubert: Quartet D minor (posthumous). 
Schumann: Piano quartet, Op. 47 (Mr. Schneider, pianist) ; 

Quartet, No, 3, Op, 41. 

Brahms: Quintet, Op. 34 (Mr. Singer, pianist), 
Saint-Saéns: Suite for ‘cello and piano, Op. 16 (Mr, Doer- 
ner, pianist), 

Mr. Whiting has drawn on his almost unlimited réper- 
toire to such an extent that space will not permit even a 
short résumé of his programmes. Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Hesse, Thiele, Fink, Lemmens, Best, Smart, — in brief, all 
the celebrated organ composers of the old and new school, 
have been interpreted in a masterly manner. His own com- 
positions, too, find favor with musicians and the public. 

At the Wilhelmj concert on the 23d, almost every seat in 
the immense hall was occupied, and the conquest of this great 
virtuoso was complete. ALPHA Mv. 








, the Philharmonic Society. 
| city since that time have not been numerous, but each one 


New York, JAN. 27. — The second concert of the Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic Society took place Jan. 18, with the fol- 
lowing programme: — 


Symphony No. 3 (“Scotch”) . . . . . Mendelssohn. 
* Slumber Song ’’ from the Christmas Oratorio Bach. 
Miss Cary. 

Entre Acte, | “ Ali Baba’ (revived by Carl Rei- 

Ballet Music} necke) . . . .. . Cherubini. 
(First time.) 

Piano Concerto, No.1,in E-flat . . . . . . Liset. 

MapAME Rive-Krne. 

Aria: «* Ah, Mon Fils,’ from ‘‘ Le Prophet.” Meyerbeer. 
Miss Cary. 

Overture, ‘‘ Jessonda,” Op.63 . . . . . . Spohr. 


The so-called Scottish Symphony is a noble and beautiful 
composition, always to be heard with pleasure, and to which 
praise seems more fitting than criticism; yet in the fourth 
movement the march at the close seems like an after-thought, 
and a thought quite foreign to the vein in which the sym- 
phony is composed. In other words, the symphony ends 
when the march begins. Query: Why the march? The 
performance of this work was all that could be desired. 
Theodore Thomas has excellent ideas; not only can he «call 
spirits from the vasty deep,” but the spirits come at his 
call, and that is more than they will do for some condictors 
on this side of the river. 

The Entre-Acte and Ballet from the forgotten opera of 
Cherubini were played with a precision and delicacy which 
were as delightful as the music itself is charming. 

In the “ Slumber Song,” from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, 


| the orchestral part is all important, and this work of the 


greatest of all composers was performed with true reverence 
and loving care. The vocal part was rendered by Miss 
Cary, in a manner deserving the highest praise. I have 
never heard her sing otherwise than well; but the music of 
Bach is a crucial test, and woe to the artist who brings to 
the performance anything short of honest merit. Her sec- 
ond selection might have been a better one, but she received 
an encore, to which she responded with some ordinary bal- 
lad, —something of an anti-climax after the Bach music in 
the beginning of the evening. But then she went from 
Bach to Meyerbeer, and, after that, fucilis descensus, ete. 

It is but a few years since Mme. Julia Rivé King — then 
at an age when usually the artist has in view only long years 
of toil and yexation, with perhaps success at the end — came 
to New York, unheralded, almost unknown, and established 
her reputation as a pianist of the first order by a perform- 
ance of Liszt’s Concerto, in E-flat, at one of the concerts of 
Her public appearances in this 


has served to confirm the critical judgment that pronounced 


| in her favor on the occasion of her début. 


The E-flat Concerto is not only a work of enormous me- 
chanical difficulty, but it demands that the artist who un- 
dertakes to perform’ it brilliantly and effectively should be 
many-sided, In all works of this class much is left to the 
imagination of the performer, who must feel the life, the 
warmth, the passion, the splendor of conquest, the gloom of 
defeat, and see the profusion of changing hues with which 
the composition is colored. That Mme. Rivé-King is tech- 
nically perfect in any work she undertakes may be taken for 
granted; it only remains to say that her phrasing was 
broad and intelligent, her expression full of fire and inten- 
sity; and this, added to the excellent support afforded by the 
orchestra, made the interpretation full and complete. Vor 
an encore the pianist gave her own arrangement of the Guil- 
mant fugue. 

Mr. G. Carlberg gave his third Symphony Concert at 
Chickering Hall, on Saturday evening, Jan. 25, with the 
following programme: — 

Overture, “Ruy Blas”. . . . « « « Mendelssohn. 
Concerto for Piano, Op. 10 (new). . . . Ignaz Briill. 
1. Allegro Moderato. 2. Andante. 3. Finale Presto. 

Mr. RicHArD HOFFMAN. 
Aria from “ Belmonte e Constanza” . . 
Mrs. J. K. Barton. 
«“ Waldweben,”’ from the Music Drama, 

“Siegfried” . . . « . « « « Richard Wagner: 
Gavotte, arranged for string instruments, 

and with an intermediate original move- 

ment, by FERDINAND DULCKEN (first 

HME) 6 6 wie ee we ee 

STRING ORCHESTRA. 
Symphony No. 4, in B-flat, Op. 60. . . . Beethoven. 

The material from which the list was made up is not bad, 
but the arrangement of the programme might be improved. 
The miscellaneous character of the selections in the first part, 
to which was added an encore for each solo artist, did not 
furnish the best kind of introduction to a Beethoven sym- 
phony. Many persons in the audience were doubtless 
wearied before the symphony began, and many more, I am 
sure, before it was finished. 

The work of the orchestra in the lighter selections was 
better than in the symphony, in certain parts of which the 
first violins and a few other instruments appeared to be car- 
rying out their own ideas instead of those of the conductor. 

The Gavotte by Padre Martini was originally written for 


W. A. Mozart. 


Padre Martini. 
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the piano. 
tra by Mr. Dulcken, and was beautifully played. 

The Concerto by Ignaz Briill, known to fame as the com- 
poser of the opera of The Golden Cross, is a fine piece 
of composition. The leading theme of the first movement is 
original and well worked out; but the work as a whole seems 
not designed to leavea deep or lasting impression. ‘The 
Concerto was beautifully played by Mr. Hoftinan, who de- 
serves and receives unqualified praise whenever he appears in 
public. Being recalled, after the Concerto, he played one of 
Schumann’s “ Novelletten.”’ The singing of Mrs. Barton was 
not conspicuous by any pronounced jault, nor remarkable by 
any great merit. It seemed to please the audience, and, as 
believe singing is introduced in the programme of a sym- 


phony concert for that purpose alone (in any other sense it | 


is certainly an innovation), nothing more was to be desired. 
A. A. C. 


2 


BALTIMORE, JAN. 


your city, given here on the 2ist inst., may be accepted as 
an evidence that our taste for good old chamber music is 
developing. The audience was composed of the flower of 


our musical public, and showed by the discriminating man- | 


ner in which the applause was bestowed, that it understood 
what it listened to. The concerted pieces were the + Gbe- 
ron’ Overture, Beethoven’s Quariet in C minor, No. 4, a 


melody for quintet by Haydn, a mennetto for sextet by | 
Mozart, and a Valse Caprice, composed for the piano by | 
Rubinstein, and excellently adapted for the little orchestra, | 
ig, a musician whose evident knowledge of | 


s 


by Mr. R. Henn 


instrumentation is pleasing to note in connection with his | 


masterly performance on the ’cello, 


The power of tone and the precision and accuracy of 
shading with which all these selections were given, were re- 
ceived with the appreciation they deserved. 
is the addition of Mr. Ludwig Manoly’s contrabasso to the 
club; the beautiful blending of its rich, sonorous tones with 
the other instruments, was decidedly effective. 
selections were a fantaisie for flute by Briccialdi, a charac- 
teristic piece by Jervais for ‘cello, Ballade and Polonaise 
for violin by Vieuxtemps, and a fantaisie for clarinet, of 
Mr. Ryan's own composition. 

For the soloists, in “ showing,’ as one of our leading 
musicians who is not quite up to the vernacular, expressed 


it on a certain occasion, “ the skill of the instrument,’’ one | 


can have only praise; but in the selections we should like 
more music and less pyrotechnic display; and the manner 
in which the solo perfurmances were received proved that 


by far the greater portion of the audience were of the same | 


opinion. 
The Quintette Club may have had some unpleasant ex- 


periences as to the quality of Baltimore audiences on former 
occasions, but the attendance on Tuesday evening was of a 
character well able to digest more solid musical food than 


that which was served up to them in the instrumental solo | 


selections. Mr. Heindl and Mr. Listemann were both re- 
called, and we hoped to hear what else they would play beside 
fivriture and bravura. ‘They kindly responded with more 
fioritura and more bravura. Mr, Ryan’s clarinet playing 
is the best, in the recollection of your correspondent, that 


has ever been heard in Baltimore, but his part in the | 


“ Oberon ”’ Overture gave us more pleasure than his entire 
fautaisie with variations, The fine, well-cultured mezzo- 


soprano of Mrs. H. F. Knowles took the audience by storm’ | 


She sang a song by Benedict with Mr. Heindl's flute ob- 
ligato, an encore piece, and the “ Batti-Batti’’ air from 
Don Juan. 
reminds one foreibly of Miss Cary’s charming Zerlina. 

The Quintette Club should visit us occasionally in the 


‘off’ weeks, between the Peabody concerts, and assist in | 


reviving our taste for good old chamber music. 


An exceptionally large audience gathered to enjoy the | 


first Peabody Concert on Saturday evening. The pro- 
gramme was as follows: 
I, W. A. Mozart (1756-1791). 
No. 2. Work 45. 
(b.) Recitative and Air from the opera “ Magic Flute.” 
Miss Jenny Lusk. 
II. L. van Beethoven (1770-1827). (a.) Eighth Symphony 
F major. Work 93. 
(b.) Violin-Romance F major. Work 50, 
Mr. Joser KAspar. 
Air with Variations, 
Miss Jenny Busk. 
August Soderman (1830-1873). Norse Folk-Songs and 
Folk-Dances. Adapted for orchestra. 


The orchestra was in fair trim, the reeds and French | 


horns especially so, the critic of the Baltimore American 
to the contrary notwithstanding. This distinguished au- 


It is very ingeniously adapted for string orches- | 


I} 


7.— The large attendance which | 
greeted the concert of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, of | 


Very agreeable | 


The solo | 


Her rendering of the air, in style especially, 


(a.) Symphony G minor. | 


thority, in conjunction with the erudite positivist of the | 


Gazette, is again riding his ancient hobby of insisting that 
the orchestra should be seated according to the plan of 


pected at the first concert. The attentive care with which 
the Andante in the Mozart Symphony was given, and the | 
precise shading in the second and third movements of | 
Beethoven's “ Kleine Symphonie,” were particularly notice- | 
able. 

Miss Jenny Busk is an old Baltimore favorite, and, al- | 
though she is fast passing into the period of the “ sere and | 
yellow leaf,’ one cannot help admiring the still lovely purity 
of her voice, and the excellence of her method. 

Mr. Joseph Kaspar is the son of a member of our Pea- | 
body orchestra, and has the reputation of being a hardwork- | 
ing, ambitious young violinist. He played the F major | 
Romance in the style of a violin student who has been 
thoroughly trained under good masters, and what slight im- 
perfections there were in his performance, are to be ascribed 
| entirely to the embarrassment incident to a first appearance 

in public. He needs a little more confidence in his own 
| ability, and some experience; his talent and ambition will 
do the rest. 

Stderman’s Norse Folk-Songs and dances, with which the 
programme closed, are simple and quite pleasing, but rather 
out of place in a symphony concert. The dances contin- 
ually awaken recollections of ‘right hands across,’’ “ ladies’ 
chain,”’ “ swing your partners,”’ 
tiresome 

Mr. Hamerik has left for New York, to direct the con- 
| cert to be given there this week by the American composer, 
O. B. Boise, whose symphony was performed by our Pea- 
body orchestra two years ago. Mrs. Falk-Auerbach ac- 
| companies him, and will perform a concerto for piano and 
orchestra, also by Mr. Boise. MusIkvs. 


etc., and the repetitions 


| 


| 


PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 12. — Mr. Charles H. Jarvis | 
| gave his fourth Soirée last evening to an appreciative au- | 
|dience in Natatorium Hall, being assisted by Mr. Carl | 
Gaertner, well known, I believe, in your city, of which he 
was formerly a resident. A sonata by Schubert, No. 9, 
A major, not heard here before, was the opening piece. 
The allegro and andantino did not prove so acceptable as 
| the scherzo, and the rondo, the latter being specially full of 
beautiful and quaint thoughts. This was executed by Mr. | 
Jarvis as if con amore and in perfect accord with the great | 
| composer, whose early deati has caused continual regrets 
| from all civilized nations. 

A posthumous work by Mendelssohn, — Andante Cantab- 
ile, B minor, — which could not deny its creator, gave great 
satisfaction, and may be classed with his better piano-torte 

| compositions. Quite a treat to some of us were Sterndale 
Bennett's three musical sketches, Op. 10, whose refined and 
fairy-like fancies commend them to all intelligent musical or- 
ganizations; and the Ballade, Op. 20, by Reinecke, which 

| procured a higher regard for freedom of treatment than has 
been previously ascribed to him. An Etude, Op. 1 No. 2, 
by Tausig, of no special merit; and Weber's “ Invitation 
as transcribed by ‘Lausig, brilliantly closed the piano-forte 

| solo portion of the programme. 

Mr. Gaertner was well received upon this, his first ap- 
pearance this season. This superior artist is entirely too 
modest, and should by all means permit himself to be heard 
more frequently. In his solo, the Capriccio by Vieux- 
temps, his bowing, intonation, and expression were all that 
could be asked, but, in the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 30, No. 
2, there was a flavor of intelligence and exaltation displayed 
which gave a special charm to a performance of rare beauty ; 
| indeed, [ cannot recall a larger appreciation of any previ- 





| ously heard instrumental duo, for both performers were in 
excellent spirits, and worked together in closest sympathy. 
AMERICUS. 
—_—_+———_- 
NEW MUSICAL BOOKS. 
[WE take the following from the Crystal Palace Pro- 
gramme (London). It is evidently from the pen of the ac- 
| complished editor of the new “ Dictionary of Music and Mu- 
| sicians,’’ Mr. George Grove, whom some of us had the pleasure 
of meeting a few months since during his brief visit to this 
| country in company with Dean Stanley.] 


Three works have appeared within the last month that 
are important enough to claim a few words of notice here. 
(1.) Die Familie Mendelssohn (1728-1847). — This, as 
its name implies, isa history of the Mendelssohn family, 
from Moses Mendelssohn, the great Jewish philosopher, down 
| to the death of his still greater grandson, Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. The book is by Sebastian Hensel, the only child 
| of Felix’s eldest sister, the well-known “ Fanny”’ of the 
| composer's too delightful letters, and himself the subject of 
more than one letter and allusion in the same charming col- 


| 
| 
| 


| even among Frenchmen. 





‘lection. The work is in three volumes, compiled from family 
papers, and includes frequent unpublished letters and jour- 
nals by Felix, his father, mother, and sisters, and his friend 
Klingemann, filling up many a gap in the fragmentary rec- 


| ords which have been hitherto given to the public with such 


Hector Berlioz, and, moreover, scarcely condescends to no- | 


tice the violin solo of Mr. Kaspar because, forsooth, the 
young musician did not play the Beethoven Romance from 
memory, “according to the accepted custom among solo 
performers at the present day!” ‘The orchestra is rather 
small, owing to the peculiar circumstances under which the 
concerts are given this season, but taking this fact into con- 
sideration, everything went as smoothly as could be ex- 


| 
| 


sparing hand. As a specimen of the deeply interesting nature 
of its contents to musical people we will only mention the 
fac-simile of the first twenty bars of the Hebrides Overture as 
written down by Mendelssohn in a letter to his family im- 
mediately after his visit to the Cave of Staffa, which is known 
to have inspired him with that most fascinating work. An- 
other very valuable feature of the work is a series of eight 











portraits from the pencil of W. Hensel (the husband of 


Fanny,) namely, the father and mother of Felix, Felix him- 
self, Fanny, Rebecca, their husbands, Hensel and Dirichlet, 
and Cecile, Felix’s wife. 

(2.) Correspondance inédite de Hector Berlioz, a small 
octavo volume, containing one hundred and fifty-six letters 
by one of the most original, witty, spirited writers to be found 
‘They are addressed to men and 


| women alike, and a few names taken almost at random from 
| the index will give an idea of the intellectual rank of the cor- 


respondents of this eminent composer and critic, long ac- 
knowledged as the most brilliant feuilletonist of the Paris 
press: Liszt, Mme. Ernst, Ferdinand Hiller, D’Ortigue, 


; Robert Schumann, Mme. Horace Vernet, Richard Wagner, 


General Lwoff, Mme. Massart, Hans von Biilow, ete. But 
no list of names can give an idea of the wit, grace, and force 
of the letters themselves. They range through half a cent- 
ury (1819-1868). The first is a humble note to old Pleyel 
— Haydn's contemporary — begging his subscription to- 
wards the publication of a pot-pourrt on Italian opera airs 
for flute, horn, and strings. The last is a pathetic broken 
detail of the sufferings of a dying man, written a month or 
two before his departure, and ending, ‘* Adieu! j'ai beaucoup 
de peine a écrire.”’ “Je sens que je vais mourir.” The 
price of this precious little volume is only three shillings. 

(3.) The last on our list is the third volume of the Life of 
Beethoven by Alexander W. Thayer, an American amateur 
well known to lovers of music, who has left his pleasant New 
England home, and resided in Germany for a quarter of a 
century that he might collect the materials for a real 
thorough biography of the great composer. It is no compli- 
ment to Mr. Thayer to say that his work surpasses every- 
thing written upon Beethoven before it, for nothing that 
came before it can compare with it at all. He has for the 
first time sifted every statement; seen every document for 
himself, left nothing to hearsay or inference where facts were 
obtainable; while from the columns of newspapers, from play- 
bills and concert programmes, from diaries of obscure travel- 
ers, and the recollections of those who were on the verge of 
the grave, and from the innumerable materials which Beet- 
hoven himself fortunately Jeft behind him — sketch-books, 
conyersation-books, memorandums on margins of his favorite 
authors, scraps of notes three lines long, which he would fire 
off by dozens a day to his intimate friends, in a hand more 
like the marks of a spider crawling over the paper than any- 
thing that a pen, guided by human fingers, could produce, — 
from all these he has, with unwearied patience and devotion, 
produced a work which exceeds not only the biography of 
other musicians, but is hardly surpassed by anything that 
has been written on the subject of Frederick the Great, 
Goethe, or Napoleon. Nor must it be supposed that the 
ultimate form of these researches is dry or repulsive. Quite 
the reverse. The first volume, oceupied in great part with 
details of the Archbishop-Elector’s Court at Cologne, and of 
society at Bonn — details necessary as the foundation for 
the statue of the vast figure which had its earliest station 
there — is perhaps more inviting to the archeological musi- 
cian than the general reader. But even before the close of 
the firs, volume Mr. Thayer launches his hero in full stream; 
and through the second and third volumes there is no im- 
pediment to his course. ‘he result is a picture different in 
many respects to the ordinary portraits of Beethoven; and if 
the differences are not always in his favor, but tend to bring 
out into better colors men like Miilzel and Johann van Beet- 
hoven, — whom we have been in the habit of thinking all 
wrong, while Beethoven himself was all right, —the result 
can be nothing but a gain. The more a really great char- 
acter can be studied exactly as he was, the more just will be 
the appreciation of him. He may not be what we imagined 
him, but he will be more real and more consistent, and on the 
whole, properly balanced and considered, not less great. We 
need not fear for the author of the Ninth Symphony. What 
Bettina says of him in one of the letters here quoted by Mr. 
Thayer will always be true: “If I could understand him as 
I feel him, I should know all about everything.” 

Mr. Thayer's volume begins with 1807 and ends with 1816. 
It thus embraces the great middle period of Beethoven's pro- 
ductive activity, the period which produced the 5th, 6th, 
7th, and 8th symphonies, the 4th and 5th pianoforte con- 
certos, two great quartets, the B-flat trio, the .gmont music, 
and many works hardly inferior to these masterpieces; and 
is cut off from that later epoch, —the splendid * Indian 
Summer ”’ of his life, the epoch of the Mass in D, the Cho- 
ral Symphony, and the so-called Posthumous Quartets,” 
—by the miserable interval of despondency and inaction 
caused by his difficulties with his nephew. Nor in other re- 
spects are these ten years less interesting in Beethoven's bi- 
ography; they include the invasion of Bettina, the romantic 
intercourse with Amalie Sebald, the still more romantic and 
mysterious episode with an unknown lady, when Beethoven 
really seems to have been on the brink of marriage, — the 
dissipations of the Vienna Congress, and much more of mo- 
ment in his personal life. We trust that we may look for 
the concluding volume or volumes of this important work 
before long, and that nothing may occur to interrupt Mr. 
Thayer's useful and honorable labors till he has brought his 
biography to a complete close. We might add, till he has 
published it in English; for at present it is in German, —@ 
curious indication of the greater speed of musical literature 
in Germany than in this country. Meanwhile, however, the 
German is not difficult, and Beethoven’s own letters are quite 


untranslatable. 











